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THE SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 


SO THEY MAY WALK AGAIN 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF POLIOMYELITIS IN MISSISSIPPI 


By Georce W. Mast, M.D., Director, 
HOLMES COUNTY HEALTH DEPARTMENT, LEXINGTON, MISS. 


Eo! Tor*s NOTE: The outbreak of poliomyelitis in 
several Southern States during the summer and ef- 
forts to provide diagnosis and treatment through 
emergency plans under the Social Security Act, were 
described in THE CHILD for October 1936 (p. 10). 


Through funds available under the Social Secu- 


During the months 
of July, August, and 
September 1936 about 
150 diagnosed cases of 
poliomyelitis occurred 
in Mississippi; these 
were located mainly in 
the northeastern sec- 
tion of the State con- 
tiguous to the main 
focus of the outbreak 
in northwestern Alabama 


from this region. 


When it was noted 
that the incidence of 
the disease was in- 
creasing rather rapid- 
ly in this area, Dr. Felix J. Underwood, 


Executive Officer of the State Board of 
123585 O—37 





The 4-months-old infant on the father's knee 
and radiating outward had flaccid paralysis in both legs with some 
laryngeal involvement at first. When photographed 
in August 1936 only a right-foot drop and con- 
tracture of Tendo Achilles remained. Seven other 
members of this household living in 3 rooms de- 
veloped some of the early symptoms of polio but 
none developed paralysis. 


rity Act, Dr. Mast was sent into the area by the 
State Board of Health of Mississippi to set up an 
office to be used as a clearing house for informa- 
tion on the progress of the disease, offer con- 
sultation service to doctors, investigate cases and 
suspected cases, and do routine epidemiological in- 
vestigations into each case. 


Health, got together a 
little delegation to 
meet with the doctors 
~ in the area beginning 
to be affected and that 
probably to be affected 
for the purpose of mak- 
ing them more aware of 
the disease. Dr. W.A. 
Evans was the lecturer 
assisted by Dr. H. C. 
Ricks, Director of Coun- 
ty Health Work andEpi- 
demiology, and Dr. 
Underwood. The symupton- 
atology, diagnosis, 
treatment and the lit- 
tle known about preven- 
tion were reviewed and they were urged to 


be on the lookout for cases. ‘ 
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Dr. Charles Armstrong, of the United 
States Public Health Service, met with 
several of the groups and explained the 
use of the alum-picric acid spray recon- 
mended by the State Board of Health as an 
experimental prophylactic measure. Only 
One person in this State who had used the 
spray at all regularly developed the dis- 
ease, and he had missed using the spray on 
several days. 


Most of the cases occurred in the more 
isolated rural sections and among people 
in poor economic circumstances. Most of 
these families barely had money for food 
and rarely could pay a doctor for his 
services. They could not afford any ap- 
pliances in the great majority of in- 
stances, and plaster casts were quite a 
rarity. The doctors in these areas, how- 
ever, realized this and did the best they 


could with home-made sand bags, splints, 
and pillows. 


Having seen these little children with 
their crippled limbs and no prospect for 
adequate treatment for them, we learned 
with great joy that we would be able to 
obtain $5250 from funds made available 
under the Social Security Act and through 
private sources with which to help care 
for Mississippi's paralyzed children. The 
services of an orthopedic surgeon, an or- 
thopedic nurse, and helpers were obtained, 
and plaster, an aluminum portable orthopedic 
table, and other equipment were purchased 
as soon as possible. 


A traveling clinic was organized and 
taken from one location to the next by 
automobile. The children surrounding these 
areas were visited by social workers, 


BEFORE THE EMERGENCY CLINICS WERE HELD——HOME—MADE APPLIANCES OR NONE 





Before the clinics 
were held some children 
were using homemade ap- 
pliances, and some had 
none at all. 

Two-year-old George had (In 
some involvement of left arm 


Home-made sandbags 
had been placed around aged 7, has weakness of both 
this child's 
lay in bed. 


this picture 


the sandbags have appar- 





The girl on the left, 


legs with most marked involve- 
ment in right. The splint is 
serving only to prevent a 
foot drop. The other, aged 4, 
with some involvement of both 


leg as he 


and leg as the result of po- ently been insufficient legs and hyperextension of 


lio, but no appliances. 


to maintain a good position). 


left knee had no appliances. 
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nurses, WPA workers, and others before the 
clinic arrived, and transportation to the 
clinic was arranged for those not having 
their own facilities. 


By December 16, 1936, more than 100 
children had been examined and treated in 
these clinics. Each location had been 


visited every month for 3 months and will 
be visited once more. Children needing 
them are being fitted for braces. The 
condition of several children seen by the 
writer after treatment was instituted, has 
improved wonderfully. These children are 
proud to show how they can now move an arm 
or a leg that was previously paralyzed. 


New HOPE FOR PARALYZED CHILDREN THROUGH THE EMERGENCY CLINICS 


The first 
photograph of 
Arnold was taken 
scarcely a week 
after a severe 
attack of polio 
that caused some 
paralysis of res- 
piratory and ab- 
dominal muscles 
and also para- 
lyzed his right 
leg. At first it 
was thought he 
would die. His 
parents are poor 
farmers living 
far out in a ru- 
ral district and 
could not afford 
appliances. 








Although Wilbur is 4 years old he was crawling 
like a baby last summer whenever he was in a hurry. 
Polio had left him with partial paralysis of both 
legs, with bilateral foot drop, and he did not 
trust himself to walk without support. 





The second picture was taken a month later, 
in September 1936, and shows casts applied at the 
clinic, which, it is hoped, will result in some 
degree of restoration. 


Two weeks after the first picture was taken 
he had a cast applied in the clinic as shown in 
the second picture, which also shows the portable 
aluminum orthopedic equipment described in the text. 


——— 
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STATE PLANS 


West West Virginia organized 10 
Virginia county child-welfare units in 
organizes 


November to provide demonstra- 
tion services. These are doing such ef- 
fective work that the public-assistance 
councils (public-welfare boards) in two of 
the counties have already offered to take 
over part of the salary andtravel expenses 
of the workers in their counties. 


Progress In Nevada, where this parti- 
in 
bei 
+ cular type of service is being 
offered locally for the first 
time under the social-security 
plan, development of the child-welfare 


program has been rapid. By December 1936 
the number of cases referred to the child- 
welfare service was 195, many being fami- 
lies with two to eight children each. 


A foster home with excellent care was found 
for Bobbie, a 12-year-old with endocarditis, who 
had been living in the orphanage for years and was 
unable to attend school. 


Free surgical and hospital care and 6 months 
in a convalescent home were obtained for Elsie, a 
7-year-old girl crippled since infancy by infantile 
paralysis and unable to attend school. Elsie's 
family has always lived onamarginal level and has 
been unable to provide medical care. 


A family of 5 children were in extremely poor 
physical condition as aresult of improper food and 
irregular habits. After investigation the mother 
was recommitted to the State hospital for mental 
disease and a housekeeper installed. The children 
are being fed under direction of a physician and 
have made remarkable gains. 


Both the Nevada Industrial School and 
the Nevada Orphanage are taking advantage 
of the services of the child-welfare work- 
ers to obtain background histories of the 
children, or for follow-up work and super- 
vision. 


Child-welfare 
news from 
the South 


The Florida plan for child- 
welfare services came into 
full operation in November, 
with the opening of ademonstration unit in 
Hamilton County and training units at Tampa 
and Daytona Beach. Demonstration units had 
previously been opened inHighlands, Sumter, 


IN ACTION 


and Jackson Counties. There are three 
students in training at each of the two 
training units, and one of these is aNegro. 
While continuing their training these six 
workers are also available in their own 
counties for case-work services to chil- 
dren. 


In Georgia, the plan is to have the 
State divided into 9 districts, following 
the lines of Congressional districts. Each 
district will have at least 3 counties or- 
ganized to provide demonstration of good 
child-welfare services. Although the 
State child-welfare plan was not approved 
until September 1936, rapid progress was 
made in enlisting the cooperation of county 
officials, and by January 1 three of the 
district units had been formed with a 
supervisor in charge of each. 


Recent The paper given by Dr. Eliot, 
articles Assistant Chief of the Chil- 
available 


dren's Bureau, before’ the 
Child Hygiene Section of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association in New Orleans, 
October 21, 1936, was published in American 
Journal of Public Health for December 1936 
(vol. 26, no. 12, pp. 1155-1162) with the 
title "Progress in Maternal and Child Wel- 
fare Under the Social Security Act." Bar 
charts are included for each of the three 
services showing the percentage of federal 
funds authorized for annual grants that 
had been requested in State budgets up to 
October 15, 1936. 


"Public-Health Nursing in Programs 
for Crippled Children,* by Naomi Deutsch, 
Director of Public Health Nursing in the 
Children's Bureau, appears inPublic Health 
Nursing for January 1937 (vol. 29, no. 1, 
pp- 10-15) as the first of a series of 
articles on programs for crippled children 
to be contributed by various persons. 


Reprints of both Dr. Eliot's and Miss 
Deutsch's articles are available free while 
the supply lasts (single copies only) from 
the Children's Bureau, Washington, D.C. 
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MaTERNAL, INFANT, AND CHILD HEALTH 


NEWS AND 


Conference on 
Venereal- 
Disease Control 


A 3-day conference 
called by Surgeon- 
General Thomas Parran 
was held in Washington December 28-30 as 
the initial step in a Nation-wide campaign 
for the control of venereal disease. 


Some 25 regional conferences will be 
held on February 3, 1937, which has been 
designated as National Social Hygiene Day. 
The American Social Hygiene Association, 
50 West 50th St., New York City, is to 
serve as the clearing house for data, 
ideas, and suggestions for anyone inter- 


ested. (Statement from the American Social 
Hygtene Association.) 


Collaborating in the focusing of pub. 
lic attention on the syphilis problem are 
Federal, State, andlocal health officials, 
many medical and public-health groups; also 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, National .Probation Association, 
National Council of Women, General Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs, and Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America. 


Naternal- The General Federation of 
mortality Women's Clubs will conduct 4 
reduction 

aim of Nation-wide campaign for the 
G6.F7.9.C. reduction of maternal death 


rates during 1937. The advi- 
sory board of public welfare and child 
health of the Department of Public Welfare, 
representing i6 medical and public-health 
groups has been aiding the Division of 
Child Welfare of the Federation in planning 
for this movement. 


The chairman of the advisory board is 
Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon-General of the 
United States Public Health Service. 


RESEARCH 


NOTES 


Serving with him are Dr. W.W. Bauer, Amer- 
ican Medical Association; Dr. W.F. Walker, 
American Public Health Association; Dr. 
John A. Ferrell, International Health Di- 
vision, Rockefeller Foundation; Dr.William 
F. Snow, American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion; Dr. C. C. Little, American Society 
for the Control of Cancer; Dr. N. B. Van 
Etten of New York; Katharine F. Lenroot, 
Chief of the Children's Bureau, United 
States Department of Labor; Dr. Michael M. 
Davis, Division for Medical Service, 
Julius Rosenwald Fund; Dr. Donald B. 
Armstrong, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company; Dr. A.C. Christie, Americen Medi- 
cal Association; Colonel Edmond Builis, 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene; 
Dorothy Deming, National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing; Dr. Kendall Emerson, 
National Tuberculosis Association; John H. 
Birkett, Prudential Life Insurance Company 
of America; and Dr. Stanley H. Osborn, 
State and Provincial Health Authorities of 
North America. (Official statement.) 


Maternity Maternity problems met by the 
and public-health nurse are given 
nursing 


care prominence in Public Health 
Nursing for December 1936 
(vol. 28, no. 12). Dr. Meyer Rosensohn 
contributes an article, The Toxemias of 
Pregnancy, which discusses six types of 
toxemias grouped according to the new clas- 
sifications in use at the Lying-In Hospital 
in New York City and at Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, and indicates methods of treatment. 
Nursing Care for the Mother Confined at 
Home, by Hattie Hemschemeyer, assistant 
director of the Maternity Center Associa- 
tion in New York City, discusses. the 
nurse's role in a home-delivery service. 
The first of a series of papers by Ruth 
Gilbert, mental-health consultant, Visiting 
Nurse Association, Hartford, Conn., also 
appears in this issue under the title, 
"Maternity and Mental Hygiene; some con- 
Siderations for the public-health nurse." 
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BOOK AND 


PERIODICAL 


NOTES 


(Maternal, Infant, and Child Health) 


NURSING AS A PROFESSION, by Esther Lucile Brown. 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1936. 120 pp. 
75 cents. 


This is the third of a series of monographs 
issued by the Russell Sage Foundation on the pres- 
ent status of certain professions in the United 
States. 


The present situation in nursing in regard to 
numbers, distribution, functions in various fields 
inside and outside the hospital and school of 
nursing is here discussed. Educational problems 
for nurses in all fields are briefly reviewed, as 
are other problems related to conditions of work 
and organization. 


The need for methods of eliminating schools 
of nursing inhospitals not educationally effective 
is stated to be one of the most necessary steps 
for the fundamental improvement or nursing today. 


Studies and publications of the National 
League of Nursing Education, the American Nurses’ 
Association, and the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing have been freely drawn upon 
for this compendium. It should be particularly 
useful to those outside the profession who seek 


orientation in regard to nursing. 


A STUDY OF 244 PREMATURELY BORN INFANTS, by Ethel 
C.Dunham, M.D. and Paul F.McAlenney, Jr., M.D., 
New Haven, Conn. Journal of Pediatrics, vol. 9, 
no. 6 (December 1936), pp. 717-727. Single re- 
prints available from the Children's Bureau, 
while the supply lasts. 


Of the 244 premature infants whose medical 
records were studied, 66 died--more than half be- 
cause of prematurity, about one-fourth from infec- 
tion, and about one-sixth from intracranial] hem- 
orrhage. Important factors associated sith mor- 
tality appeared to be low birth weight, induced 


labor, and morphine given the mother during labor. 


HISTORY AND FREQUENCY OF DIPHTHERIA IMMUNIZATIONS 
AND CASES IN 9,000 FAMILIES; based on Netion- 
wide periodic canvasses, 1928-1931. By Selwyn 
D. Collins, Ph.D. Public Health Reports, %.S. 
Public Health Service, no. 51 (December 18, 
1936), pp. 1736-1773. 


This is the ninth of a series of papers on 
sickness and medical care inagroup of white fami- 
lies in 130 localities in 18 States, made by the 


Committee on Costs of Medical Care in 1928-31; the 
Public Health Service cooperated by doing the tabu- 
lations. This paper, covering 38 pages, gives a 
detailed report of the findings of the survey, with 
many tables and figures. 


WILL DIET PREVENT DENTAL DECAY? by Walter H. Eddy, 
Ph.D. Mouth Health Quarterly (official publi- 
cation of the American Mouth Health Association, 
Minneapolis), vol. 5, no. 3 (July-September 
1936), pp. 5-13. 


Dr. Eddy reviews in turn the hypotheses that 
dental caries may be arrested by the addition of 
given quantities of vitamin C, vitamin D, or 
phosphorus to the diet, in the light of certain 
laboratory experiments of his own; and concludes 
that the etiology of dental caries is still an un- 
solved problem. Meanwhile he recommends, especially 
for children, a diet built on the basic formula of 
Boyd, Drain, and Nelson, which satisfies the re- 
quirements for normal health, on the theory that 
whatever aids general health appears to be helpful 
in caries prevention. 


COMMON SKIN DISEASES, by John C. Lipani, M.D. Our 
Children (published by Division of Children, 
Catholic Charities, Archdiocese of New York, 
477 Madison Ave., New York), vol. 2, no. 1 
(November 1936), pp. 9, 13-14. 


This article is prefaced by an editorial note 
recommending it to pediatricians and infirmarians 
of child-caring agencies. It describes methods of 
shortening the duration and particularly the in- 
fective period of molluscum contagiosum, scabies, 
ringworm, and impetigo contagiosa among children 
in an institution. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT, YEAR 1935. Department of Public 
Health, City of Toronto, Canada, 1936. 41 pp. 
Mimeographed. 


This statement covers vital statistics and serv- 
ices rendered by the various divisions of the De- 
partment for the year 1935. The infant mortality 
rate for Toronto was 55.6 in 1935, compared with 
54.2 in 1934. A chart shows a drop of 63 percent 
since 1910. There were 46 cases of diphtheria with 
8 deaths in 1935, following a year with no diph- 
theria mortality in 1934. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT PRESSES FOR RATIFICATION OF CHILD-LABOR AMENDMENT 


Ratification of the child-labor amend- 
ment was urged by President Roosevelt in 
letters addressed to the Governors of the 
19 States with legislatures meeting in 
1937 that have not yet ratified the amend- 
ment. They were asked to make ratification 
one of the major items in the legislative 
program of their States this year. The 
President stressed the increases in child 
employment especially in low-paid, unor- 
ganized types of work, that have occurred 
since the removal of the Nation-wide re- 
strictions adopted under the NRA codes. 


Adoption of the amendment would give 
Congress the power to enact Federal child- 
labor legislation, setting National uniform 
standards. 


CHILD LABOR 


Ratification 
by Kentucky 


On January 13, 1937, the 
Kentucky Legislature, sit- 
ting in special session, 
ratified the child-labor amendment. 


This action followed closely upon an 
appeal for ratification by Governor 
Chandler. The Senate vote on the resolu- 
tion to ratify was 19 to 14 and the House 
vote 59 to 25. 


Kentucky is the twenty-fifth State to 
ratify the child-labor amendment. Eleven 
more ratifications are needed. 


Resolutions for 
ratification 
introduced 


Notice had been received 
by January 19, 1937, of 
the introduction of bills 
or resolutions for the ratification of the 
child-labor amendment in five other States-- 
Kansas, Massachusetts, New York, North 
Carolina, and Texas. 


Following is the text of the Presi- 
dent's letter, released January 8, 1937: 


I am sure you will agree with me that one of 
the most encouraging developments of the past few 
years is the general agreement that has been reached 
that child labor should be permanently abolished. 
Outstanding gains were made under the NRA codes 
which have been maintained in many establishments 
through the voluntary cooperation of employers. 


However, it is clearly indicated that child 
labor, especially in low-paid unstandardized types 
of work, is increasing. I am convinced that 
Nation-wide minimum standards are necessary and 
that a way should be found promptly to crystallize 
in legal safeguards public opinionin behalf of the 
elimination of child labor. 


Do you not agree with me that ratification of 
the child—labor amendment by the remaining twelve 
States whose action is necessary to place it in the 
Constitution is the obvious way to early achieve- 
ment of our objective? I hope that you will feel 
that this can be made one of the major items in the 
legislative program of your State this year. 


IN THE NEWS 


The year in From the National Child 
child labor Labor Committee (419 Fourth 

Ave., New York City) has 
been received its Annual Report for the 
year ending September 30, 1936, by Courte- 
nay Dinwiddie, General Secretary (23 pp., 
mimeographed). This stresses the exploita- 
tion of children in certain occupations 
following the removal of the provisions 
adopted under the NRA codes, and the need 
for standards applicable to all parts of 
the country such as ratification of the 
child-labor amendment would make possible. 


The National Child Labor Committee has 
also for distribution Child-—Labor Facts-- 
1937 (31 pp-, 25 cents). The new edition 
of this manual includes sections on the 
effect of the NRA codes on child labor and 
the results of the removal of the code re- 
quirements. The summary of the status of 


child-labor legislation is carried to the 


end of 1936. ° 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND GUIDANCE 





Continuing 
census of 
occupations 

in Rhode Island 


An interesting method 
of collecting informa- 
tion on occupational 

status and keeping it 
up to date has been introduced in Rhode 
Island. A new occupational census was 
combined with the annual school census 
that superintendents were already required 
to make of all persons under 21. The new 
form worked out by the Department of Labor, 
with explanation of the items included, 
and a description of the working out of 
the plan in the 1936 census is given in 
Occupations for November 1936 ( "Rhode 
Island's Census of Occupations," by Wilbur 
I. Gooch, pp. 111-122). 


It is stated that the occupational 

will give a comprehensive picture 
of the vocational status of the 16- to 21- 
year-ace group, which can be used as a 
basis for further studies and for voca- 
tional counseling and guidance. 


census 


A committee has been appointed, acting 
under the chairmanship of the director of 
labor, to carry the project forward into a 
permanent program 
census in which 


for a State continuing 
occupational information 
shall play a large part. 


As an interesting sidelight on the 
occupational census in Rhode Island comes 


YOUNG WORKERS 


Medical care Announcement has been made 


planned for in fhe Lancet (London, 
workers 
ender £6 December 5, 1936, p. 1340) 


; that legislation will be 
introduced in Parliament to provide medi- 
cal care for young persons under 16 who 
have left school and entered employment. 
It is estimated that this would bring 
medical benefits to some 700,000 child 
workers. In December the Insurance Acts 
Committee was already discussing with the 
Ministry of Health the terms on which to 
provide medical benefit. 


the First Annual Report of the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, covering the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1935 (Provi- 
dence, 1936; 186 pp.), equivalent to the 
thirteenth annual report of the State Pub- 
lic Welfare Commission. The Bureau of 
Mothers’ Aid reports that of 145 children 
who reached the age of 16 years, 86 re- 
mained in school because of inability to 
obtain work, and that the 59 who left 
school are unemployed except for infrequent 
odd jobs, in spite of eagerness to obtain 
work and help out at home. 


Coordinated 
fuidance 
program in 
Newark, W.J. 


As the outcome of a con- 
ference on Guidance for 
Youth in Newark, N.J., on 
December 17, 1936, & con- 
tinuing committee to study needs of youth 
in the community has been formed. The con- 
ference was sponsored by the University of 
Newark and the Jewish Child Guidance Bureau. 
The continuing committee represents various 
educational and agencies of 
Newark and will study educational and 
guidance problems, the relation of indus- 
trial surveys to school vocational courses, 
and the problem of extending and integrat- 
ing the work of public employment agencies 
for boys and girls out of school. 


community 


IN ENGLAND 

Occupations Two reports recently re- 
entered ceived from the Ministry 
dependent on . 

extent of of Labor in Great Britain 


education show very plainly the dif- 
ference in the range of 
occupations open to children leaving school 
on completion of the elementary course and 
those open to boys with a secondary-school 


education. 


According to "Report on Juvenile 
Employment During the Year 1935" (H.M. 
Stationery Office, London, 1936, 15 pp.) 


nearly 157,000 elementary-school boys 14 
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and 15 years of age were working in the 
distributive trades in 1935. The next 
largest number, 33,000, was found in coal 
mining, followed by the building and engi- 
neering trades, withabout 30,000 each. The 
remaining 54,000 out of atotal of approxi- 
mately 305,000 were employed in the motor- 
vehicle, metals, printing, and furniture- 
making industries. Boys 16 and 17 years 
of age with only elementary-school train- 
ing were working in the same occupations, 
although a smaller percentage were found 
in the distributive trades and a somewhat 
larger percentage incoal mining and build- 
ing. 


The second report, "Careers for Sec- 
ondary School Boys" (H.M. Stationery Of- 
fice, London, 1936; 434 pp.), contains a 
general survey of the available field of 
employment for boys with secondary-school 
education, based on the experience of the 
London Headmasters Employment Committee 
and of the divisional offices of the 
Ministry of Labor. It lists 50 occupations, 
from accountancy and advertising to veter- 
inary surgery and wireless operating, with 
the requirements for each. Additional 
training is usually required either in a 
university or in a vocational school, or 
in some cases through employment as a 
"junior" supplemented by evening courses. 


BOOK AND PERZTOSTLC AL NOTES 
(Child Labor) 


THREE CENTS AN HOUR; an intimate picture of indus- 
trial home work in Pennsylvania. By Myrl Cow- 
drick. Bureau of Women and Children, Department 
of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, Pa., 1936. 


16 pp. 

"The enactment of a stringent home-work law 
in New York State has resulted in a migration of 
home work into Pennsylvania to escape rigid regu- 
lation. Parcel post makes it easy to deliver 
materials to these humblest of all workers, who 
labor long hours silently, in isolation, having no 
contacts with fellow workers and no voice in rates 
of remuneration" (p. 7). A number of cases of 
child labor are included, with several photographs 
of child workers. 


THE ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF THE WOMEN OF THE VIRGIN 
ISLANDS OF THE UNITED STATES by Ethel L. Best. 
Bulletin of the Women's Bureau, No. 142. Wash- 
ington, 1936. 24 pp. 


Scant opportunities for employment and low 
rates of pay are described as being characteristic 
of a stranded population. Although the school 
teachers were the highest-paid group of women 
workers, the large majority of them received less 
than $600 a year. A homesteading project begun 
in 1932 is described as promising. A final 
chapter outlines suggested work, training, and 
educational projects for women. 


YOUTH SERVES THE COMMUNITY, by Paul R. Hanna and 
research staff, Progressive Education Associa- 
tion. D. Appleton-Century Co., New York, 1936. 
363 pp. $2.00. 


Cooperative community activities having for 
their purpose the betterment of the general wel- 
fare, in which children and youth have partici- 
pated were surveyed with the aid of the Works 
Progress Administration. Included are descrip- 
tions of specific projects for public safety, 
civic beauty, community health, civic arts, and 
the like, and achapter on youth projects in foreign 
countries. 


CURRENT REFERENCES ON AMERICAN YOUTH PROBLEMS. 
American Council on Education, American Youth 
Commission, Washington, December 1936. 16 pp. 
Miméographed. 


This is an annotated bibliography of 83 
titles, including magazine articles, organization 
reports, and books. Among subheadings are the fol- 
lowing: Problems of adolescence: agencies serving 
youth--Governmental and nongovernmental; child 
welfare; Civilian Conservation Corps: education; 
handicapped children; occupational information and 
surveys; vocational guidance, training, and placement. 








Socitacty Hanoicapred CHILDREN 


CHILD-WELFARE LEGISLATION 


Child-welfare work in Finland was re- 
organized by a law which was to become ef- 
tective on January 1, 1937. This is the 
first general child-welfare law enacted in 
Finland since that country became independ- 
ent in 1917. This law, with its centrali- 
zation of all child-welfare work under one 
agency and its emphasis on prevention, 
follows the example of the Danish social- 
welfare law of 1933. Responsibility for 
welfare work with persons under 18 is 
placed primarily on the commune, and 
secondarily on the State. All child-wel- 
fare work is to be done by the 
board of the commune; whenever necessary, 
the local authorities may establish a 
special child-welfare division in the wel- 
fare board. 


welfare 


The welfare boards or their child- 
welfare divisions are to take care of the 
following categories of children under 16: 
(1) Those who are orphans or who have been 
deserted by their parents; (2) those who 
are in need of special care because of 
physical or mental illness or defect and 
who cannot receive such care in their own 
homes; (3) those whose parents, because of 
illness, ignorance, habitual intoxication 
or other similar causes are unfit to take 
proper care of 


them; (4) those who are 


NEW JERSEY JUVENILE 


An appeal is now pending inthe highest 
court of New Jersey which involves the 
validity of that State's juvenile-court 
act. That act was patterned after astand- 
ard act prepared by a committee of the Na- 
tional Probation Association upon. the 
basis of standards adopted jointly by that 
association and the Children's Bureau. 
Similar statutes have been passed in many 
other States. The decision in this case 
may have far-reaching effect, and for this 
reason the National Probation Association 


has been prompted to take an active inter- 
12 


IN FINLAND 


mistreated in their homes; (5) those who 
fail to attend school as prescribed by law 
and those who are engaged in occupations 
prohibited by the present law, for instance, 
as itinerant singers, dancers, acrobats, 
Or in the cases of girls under 18, in 
cafes, restaurants and hotels, without 
permission from the welfare board, and (6) 
children under 16 and young persons be- 
tween 16 and 18 committing punishable of- 
fenses for which they have not been pros- 
ecuted or punished on account of their 
age or for other reasons; also those ac- 
cused of begging, vagrancy, or drunkeness. 


If the difficulty is due to poverty, 
the welfare board may give the parents the 
necessary financial aid; otherwise the 
board may warn either the parents or the 
child, or both, or it may appoint a super- 
visor over the child, or it may remove the 
child from his home and place him in a 
foster home or an institution. The law 
expresses a preference for foster-home 
care. 


Supervision over children under 16 
placed in foster homes is also regulated 


by the law. Finlands Forfattningssamling, 
Helsinki (Helsingfors), official collection of the 
laws of Finland, Nos. 51-60 and 201-205, 1936. 


COURT ACT UNDER FIRE 


est in the appeal and to file a brief as a 
friend of the court (In the matter of Ap- 
plication of Giro L. Mei for a Writ of 
Habeas Corpus, National Probation Associa- 
tion, New York, 1936; 44 pp.). 


The opening part of the brief restates 
the fundamental principle of the juvenile- 
court movement that "delinquencies of 
children are not to be treated as crimes." 
The second part is noteworthy as bringing 
into a brief on juvenile courts the dis- 
tinction between children and adults based 
upon their physical and mental differences, 
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as drawn byleading authorities inmedicine, 
pediatrics, and psychiatry. This distinc- 
tion has a legal significance which well 
may be the determining factor inthe case-- 
that a child does not possess malice and 
intent in the meaning of those terms when 
applied to adults. 


The Prosecutor who attacked the New 
Jersey statute contended that it is uncon- 
stitutional on the ground that it deprives 
children of the right to trial by jury. 
The National Probation Association's brief 
refers to this argument as an anomaly 
“whereby the Prosecutor, on the one hand, 
cries for vengeance and, on the other, so- 
licitously points to the absence of alleged 
constitutional safeguards for which the 
Petitioner-Appellant has not asked." 


In reply to this argument decisions 
in the highest courts of 26 States are 
cited. Reports of specialists and author- 
ities dealing with the juvenile-court 
movement are quoted. Further support for 
the New Jersey statute is found in the re- 
ports of the National Commission on Law 
Observance and Enforcement created by 
President Hoover in 1929, the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection 
in 1930, and the Attorney General's Con- 
ference on Crime in 1934. All of these 
authorities are in agreement upon certain 
fundamental propositions: that juvenile 
delinquents, as such, constitute a funda- 
mental responsibility of the State, and 
that juvenile courts should be considsared 
essential parts of every system of government. 


BOOK AND PERIODICAL NOTES 
(Socially Handicapped Children) 


Yearbook of the More comprehensive 
National Probation 


than its predecessors 
Association, 1936 ° , 


this yearbook (Na- 
tional Probation Association, New York, 
1936; 432 pp-) sets forth the "current 
Opinion on the treatment and prevention of 
delinquency and crime" as expressed in the 
papers given at the thirtieth annual con- 
ference of the National Probation Associa- 
tion at Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 22- 
27, 1936. , 


The first section of the yearbook, 155 
pages, is also being published as a sepa- 
rate pamphlet, "The Community Approach to 
Delinquency Prevention," and considers 
various forms of community organization 
for dealing with delinquency. It includes 
the proceedings of the first national con- 
ference on coordinating councils, May 22, 
1936, sponsored by the National Probation 
Association. It includes also the report 
on the national survey of coordinating 
community, or neighborhood councils that 
Kenneth S. Beam is waking for the National 
Probation Association and the report of 
the National Advisory Committee for Coor- 
dinating Councils, which was appointed 


following the endorsement of the movement 
by the Attorney General's Conference on 
Crime held in Washington, D.C., in Decen- 
ber 1934. Rounding out the section is a 
National roster of councils, which now 
number over 250, and a bibliography on 
community organization for the prevention 
of delinquency. All other papers given at 
the conference are grouped according to 
their subject matter. Mrs. Marjorie Bell, 
Assistant Director of the National Proba- 
tion Association, reported on the way in 
which the volunteer aids the court (pp. 156- 
174), from the answers of 60 of the larger 
probation departments to the association's 
inquiry. 

The section, "Children under Federal 
Protection," includes addresses by Katharine 
F. Lenroot! and by Carl Britt Hyatt. 


"The Individual Approach to the Treat- 
ment of Delinquency" brings together dis- 
cussions by John Slawson, Hans Weiss, Mary 
H. Neary, Elmer W.Reeves, EdwardJ.Crawley, 


i The Government and the Child in Need, 11 pp. Single reprints 
free from the Children’s Bureau while the supply lasts. 
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and Agnes C. Sullivan. Under the heading, 
"Psychiatric Interpretation" are papers by 
Douglas A.Thom, M.D. and Lowell S.Selling, 
M.D. "Judicial. Responsibility for Proba- 
tion Standards" is discussed by Judges 
Schramm, Waldman, and Wiener. Under "Crime 
Control," are grouped papers by Sheldon 
Glueck, Joseph N. Ulman, and Austin H. 
MacCormick. 


Minnesota 
looks back-- 
and forward 


The work of the Children's 
Bureau of the Minnesota 
State Board of Control 
during 184 years is reviewed in the Eight- 
eenth Biennial Report of the State Board 
of Control of Minnesota (pp. 25-31) for 
the period ended June 30, 1936 (St. Paul, 
1936; 351 pp.-). 


A summary of services for children 
under the Social Security Act is included. 


The Coordinated Field Services of the 
Minnesota State Board of Control, St.Paul, 
have begun publication of a new monthly 
bulletin, The Memo (vol. 1, no. 6, Decen- 
ber 1936). 


* ¢ * * 


NEW LIGHT ON DELINQUENCY AND ITS TREATMENT, by 
William Healy, M.D., and Augusta F. Bronner, 
Ph.D. Published for the Institute of Human Re- 
lations by Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Conn., 1936. 226 pp. $2.50. 


The objective of this study, the first project 
initiated under the Institute of Human Relations 
of Yale University, was to throw new light on the 
fundamental causes and better treatment of delin- 
quency. Research was carried on for three years 
Simultaneously in Boston, New Haven, and Detroit 
through clinical units each staffed by a psychia- 
trist, a psychologist, and one or more social 
workers. 


The family rather than the delinquent alone 
was taken as the unit for research. In 133 fami- 
lies with 461 children’old enough tobe delinquent, 
145 nondelinquents and 153 delinquents were stud- 
ied. In 105 instances the delinquent child was 
paired with a nondelinquent child in the same 
family. Eight of the pairs were twins. 


As a result of their study the authors state 
as a general principle: *The origins of delin- 
quency in every case unquestionably represent the 
expression of desires and urges which are other- 
wise unsatisfied" (p. 2). To the offender himself, 
his behavior was found to represent his attempt to 
solve his problem. 


Comparison of delinquent and nondelinquent in 
the same family revealed no great differences in 
physical status and intellectual levels. From the 
standpoints of health and response to habit train- 
ing the delinquents as a group had the “worst de- 
velopmental histories." They were also likely to 
be overrestless and hyperactive. 

It was, however, in the prevalence of profound 
emotional disturbances that the difference between 
the two groups was most striking: "At least 91 
percent of the delinquents gave clear evidence of 
being orof having been extremely disturbed because 
of emotion-provoking relationships with others, 
mainly with others in the family. We could detect 
the presence of similar inner stresses in not more 
than 13 percent of the controls, and even then to 
a much less degree" (p. 203). 


Treatment of 143 delinquents was undertaken 
After the treatment period ended they were classi- 
fied in three groups, and follow-up investigations 
were made covering at least two subsequent years. 
Group 1 (26 children) included those whose person- 
ality deviations, abnormalities, or neurotic con- 
flicts made the outlook for treatment very poor; 
group 2 (50 children), those living in unwholesome 
social surroundings which seemed practically un- 
alterable and in which the chance for successful 
treatment appeared poor (many of these were re- 
moved to foster homes); and group 3 (67 children), 
those whose personality and family surroundings 
were suchas to indicate that the outcome of treat- 
ment was hopeful. 


Results achieved in the three groups showed 
that the proportion who had not become delinquent 
and were considered to be doing well was one-fifth 
for group 1, two-fifths for group 2, and nearly 
three-fifths for group 3. The authors conclude 
that recognition of the fundamental causes of the 
frustration to which they attribute much of delin- 
quency as a reaction and of the significance of 
his behavior to the delinquent himself, calls for 
a new outlook on treatment: "the same treatment of 


these causes is not universally applicable and the 
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prognosis is not equally good for every case"; 
"treatment for delinquency applied as if offenders 
form a homogeneous group leads to a tremendous 
amount of wasted effort.* 


READINGS IN MENTAL HYGIENE, edited by Ernest R. 
Groves and Phyllis M. Blanchard. Henry Holt 
& Co., New York, 1936. 596 pp. $2.75. 


This volume supplements the editors' earlier 
"Introduction to Mental Hygiene" by bringing to- 
gether selections fromwidely scattered literature, 
interpreting the various aspects of the subject and 
the practical application of its principles. It 
is designed for the use of instructors, librarians, 
and social workers who need a collection of source 
material on mental hygiene in easily accessible 
form. 


The chapter on delinquency as a mental-health 
problem contains papers by Glueck; Cochran and 
Steinbach; Stevens; Healy, Bronner, and Shimberg; 
and Alexander. Under the topic, mental hygiene 
and childhood, are given readings from Kenworthy, 
Brickner, Hinkle, Groves, Symes, and Pitkin. There 
are also chapters onmental hygiene and adolescence 
and on social work and mental hygiene. A subject 
index adds greatly to the value of the collection. 


CURRENT TRENDS IN SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT THROUGH IN- 
DIVIDUALIZED TREATMENT, by Margaret E. Rich. 
Family Welfare Association of America, 130 East 
22d St., New York, 1936. 18 pp. 20 cents. 


This paper on trends in methods of social work 
was given at the Third International Conference on 
Social Work, London, 1936, and includes sections on 
social case work with children and social case work 
as asupplementary service inmedical and pschiatric 
clinics andhospitals, public schools, churches, and 
in measures for vocational guidance and rehabilita- 
tion. 


CHILDREN IN FOSTER CARE, 1911-35, IN NEW YORK STATE, 
by James H. Foster and Robert Axel. Publication 
No. 20, State of New York Department of Social 
Welfare, Albany, 1936. 33 pp. 


This study attempts to show what changes have 
taken place during the past 25 years in the use of 
institutions and foster homes for the foster care 
of children in New York State. Considered in con- 
nection with the growth of population, it appears 
that a far smaller proportion of children lacked 
parental care in 1935 than in 1911. Analysis of 


the figures shows amarked shift away from institu- 
tional care and toward the use of foster homes. 
Fluctuations in the child-care population during 
the period were apparently “largely influenced by 
changes in economic and other general conditions." 
The decrease since the peak in 1932 is attributed 
primarily to increasing relief expenditures that 
forestalled the breaking up of family homes. 


THE FAMILY SITUATION AND THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD, by 
John Levy, M.D., and 0. Spurgeon English, M.D. 
Child Research Clinic Series, vol. 2, no. 3. 
The Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pa., 1936. 18 pp. 


Dr. Levy discusses early signs of children's 
maladjustment as manifested among children 1 to & 
years of age and children 6 to 12 years of age. 
Dr. English considers future dangers facing the 
emotionally unstable child. Single copies of this 
pamphlet may be obtained on request from the Child 
Research Clinic, Woods Schools. 


OBSERVATIONS AND RESULTS OF THERAPEUSIS OF PROBLEM 
CHILDREN IN A DEPENDENCY INSTITUTION, by C. P. 
Oberndorf, M.D., S. Z. Orgel, M.D., and Julia 
Goldman. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
vol. 6, no. 4 (October 1936), pp. 538-552. 


This paper describes the system developed over 
a 10-year period at the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian 
Society's institution in Pleasantville, N.Y., and 
its results. Of 25 boys and 25 girls who were 
treated intensively for behavior difficulties for 
& year or more and who had been 5 years away from 
the institution, 11 boys and 15 girls were rated 
as making their way satisfactorily in life; 8 boys 
and 6 girls were making their way with occasional 
assistance from the after-care department; and the 
remainder had failed to make a satisfactory adjust- 
ment. 


CHILDREN OF THE OLD CITY OF JERUSALEM; a study of 
50 cases of juvenile delinquency, by Stephen 
Krauss, M.D. Jewish Social Service Quarterly, 
vgl. 13, no. 2 (December 1936), pp. 265-269. 


The author finds a number of the conditions 
contributory to delinquency present in Jerusalem 
in aggravated form. In 31 of the 50 cases the 
whole family lived in one room which had neither 
light nor air enough. Poverty, illness, and 
family discord were frequent. Many of the chil- 
dren immigrated to Palestine in their early child- 
hood and had to adapt themselves to new surround- 
ings while their parents struggled to earn a liv- 
ing, and child labor at an early age was usual. 





OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Annual report of The Annual 
Labor Department 


released 


Report of 
the Secretary of Labor, 
Fiscal Year Ended June 
30, 1936, was issued on January 13. The 
report of the Children's Bureau appears on 
pages 109-137. Single 


tained free from the United States Depart- 


copies may be ob- 
ment of Labor, Washington, while the sup- 
ply lasts, and may be purchased from the 


Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, at 15 cents a copy (Wash- 


ington, 1936, 150 pp.). 


The socital- 
security 
program as 
Miss Bailey 
sees it 


The local administration of 
social-security provisions 
is to be made the subject 
of a series of articles 
based on personal visits by 
Gertrude Springer, whose investigation is 
made possible by the American Public Wel- 
fare Association and is undertaken with the 
cooperation of the Social Security Board 
and the Children’s Bureau. Miss Springer's 
articles will appear in the Survey Mid- 
monthly as a new series of the papers en- 
titled "Miss Bailey Says...." A transition 
article, "Miss Bailey's Brief Case," ap- 
pears in the Survey Midmonthly for January 
1937 (vol. 73, no. 1, pp. 3-5). 


CONFERENCE CALENDAR 


National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion. Convention, New Orleans, La. 


American Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations and Member Organi- 
zations. New Orleans, La. 


American Orthopsychiatric Association. 
Fourteenth annual meeting, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New York. 


American Association of Social Workers. 
Fourth annual delegate conference. 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


National Progressive Education Associ- 
ation. Annual convention, St.Louis,Mo. 


New England Hospital Association. 
Boston, Mass. 


April 12-15 Red Cross Annual Convention. 
ton, D.C. 


National Tuberculosis Association. 
Annual meeting, Milwaukee. (Informa- 
tion from Dr. Phillip P. Jacobs, Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, 50 
West 50th St., New York. ) 


National League of Nursing Education. 
Boston, Mass. 


National Conference of Social Work and 
associated organizations. Sixty-fourth 
annual session, Indianapolis, Ind. 
(General Secretary, Howard R. Knight, 
82 No. High St., Columbus, Ohio. ) 


Feb. 25-27 
Feb. 25-27 
Washing- 


May 31- 
June 7 


May 10-14 


May 23-29 


June 1-3 National Association for the Preven- 
tion of Infant Mortality. Seventh 
English Speaking Conference on Mater- 
nity and Child Welfare, London. 
Congres International et Congres Na- 
tional des Colonies de Vacances et 
Oeuvres de Plein Air, Paris. (Secré- 
tariat Géneral, 52, Rue Saint-Georges, 
Paris,). This is the third interna- 
tional and second national congress of 
vacation camps and open-air agencies. 


International Hospital Association. 
Fifth International Congress, Paris. 
Secretariat, 3, Av. Victoria, Paris. 


Pan-Pacific Women's Association. Fourth 
Pan-Pacific Women's Conference, Van- 
couver, Canada. (Mrs.Edgerton Parsons, 
President, U. S. Mainland Committee, 
Pan-Pacific Women's Association, 130 
Clinton St., New York.) Among the 
topics for discussion are a socialized 
health program, adjustment of educa- 
tional programs to changing social re- 
lationships, and traffic in women and 
children. 


July 13-16 Medical Women's International Associa- 
tion. Fifth Congress, Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

International Montessori Association. 
Sixth International Montessori Con- 
gress, Copenhagen. 


July 6-11 


July 12-24 


Aug. 1-10 
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